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Industry, in its turn, demanded the intervention of municipal power.
It was not only necessary to supply raw materials, but also to ensure
their fair division among the artisans, and finally to supervise the quality
of the goods produced so that they should be satisfactory." The first
signs of the establishment of craft-gilds (metiers, mysteries) appeared at
the end of the eleventh century, in the most highly developed urban
centres. We find artisans of the same craft combining together to buy
raw materials and combat foreign competition. Municipal authority
rendered obligatory these associations, formerly voluntary, appointing their
leaders and regulating their proceedings. The craft-gild, as established
in the course of the twelfth century, is undoubtedly the most interesting
and most original creation of bourgeois civilisation in the Middle Ages.
It provided a solution of the labour-problem admirably adapted to the
conditions of a period in which currency and capitalism were still in their
infancy. Its great merit was that it ensured alike the economic indepen-
dence of the producer and the interests of the consumer. It only produced
its full effect, however, in its application to the local markets, i.e. as far
as it was applicable to the industries working for the urban population.
The exporting industries, such as, for instance, the weaving industry in
the large towns of Belgium and Northern France, were not so successful
in adapting themselves. The international markets for which they worked,
and the substantial capital they required, did not permit them to submit
to a system created for a restricted market and for small producers
equal among themselves; this system was incapable of averting conflicts
between capital and labour, which first appeared in all their gravity during
the course of the thirteenth century. But these were quite rare exceptions.
They do not prevent us from regarding the industrial organisation of
medieval towns as a masterpiece of its kind. We know with what persis-
tence it survived throughout the centuries, and with what tenacity it
resisted in modern times the inevitable changes which resulted from the
improvement in communications, in technique, and in capitalism, until
the time when the revolutionary movement at the close of the eighteenth
century destroyed it, perhaps, too violently.

As we have seen, the activity of urban administration is essentially ex-
plicable by the economic problems which it had to face. These problems
moreover determined alike the internal and the external policy of the
towns.

Internally, it naturally happened that municipal power was exercised

by that class of merchants whose trade had formed the nucleus of the town,

and who remained the mainstay of its prosperity. In Flanders, in France,

England, and the Rhineland of Germany, we everywhere discover until

the beginning of the thirteenth century, and sometimes much later, that

,the members of the Merchant Gild or the Confraternities exercised in

actual fact the local government.   In all parts, magistrates were elected

from the wealthy class which contemporary documents refer to as maiores,
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